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ANF issue of Social Action is dedicated to the 4 
memory of Arthur E. Holt. Not only did he represent the con- . 
cern of our churches for a just and humane social order; he « 


was himself the incarnation of this insight and power. I re- : ‘ 
member so vividly the first meeting of the Council which was z 
held at our home. It was a most moving and exciting session. 
So many interests were represented—problems of the city and a 


of the farm, racial hopes and despairs, dreams of a decent 
international order, plans for legislation to meet the failures 
of the economic system. Dr. Holt was not only familiar with 


them all; he had an uncanny intuition which gave him wisdom 
to comprehend them and an unerring sagacity to probe into 
their essentials. Many people have been impressed by his Lin- 
colnesque qualities: his kindness, his humor, his feeling for 
people and above all, his vision. His diagnosis of areas of 
social infection was unfailingly accurate and his remedies re- qees 
markably sound. His method was to introduce good men into 
socially unhealthy situations, trusting in them rather than in 
techniques to create new human relationships, so to invest | 
them 1 with hope. ar 


When our faith faltered, it was strengthened by his belief: 
sn we were ae to hae men, his I in the 


Le To a ee ea Shp. were blessed, se his friend- i 
es issue is eae dedicated. <7 


ARTHUR E. HOLT 
November 23, 1876— January 13, 1942 
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THE STAFF — TO ARTHUR HOLT 


We wish to have our special say about Arthur Holt. For 
we make up the staff of the Council for Social Action, which 
Arthur Holt and Hubert Herring jointly conceived, planned, 
worked for and finally saw established. 


We all felt that Arthur Holt was like an Old Testament “ 
prophet. He looked like one. He acted and talked like one. He 
thought and seemed to feel like one. His deep-socketed eyes, 
powerful nose, high cheekbones, large generous mouth. His 
long arms and legs. His swinging stride. His manner, both a 
masterful and humble. His language, both philosophical and: 9 as 
So. His speech, both critical and kindly. 


God was to him the judge and the redeemer. Man was to 
him a (pathetic) sinner and a (potential) saint. He saw the 
world both as a battleground and as a family place. Life was = 
p> him both tragical and beautiful. He loved his Utopias, but = 
he dealt with realities. His message was sharp and yet friendly. 
He spoke God’s truth as he felt and-saw it: “Thus saith the 
Lord, Let justice roll down like a stream. If ye repent ye shall 
be saved. Comfort ye, comfort ye my people.” 


- Sometimes we were almost afraid of him, as the younger — 
prophets must have been afraid of Elijah. But we trusted him | 
d loved him. Most often we were drawn to him by that gentle 
ot which allayed all fears, which won all hearts. 


‘e hope we may carry on in a way that Arthur Holt would - Hi La 
. Se App rONe This is a tough assignment. But we shall try. — 


asia | —Dwicut J. BRADLEY 
SHIRLEY GREENE 
pgs Seah —Frank W. ‘McCuttocn : 
= KATHARINE TERRILL 


A HISTORY OF 
CONGREGATIONAL 


SOCIAL ACTION 
BY C. HOWARD HOPKINS 


FAITH OF OURSP Acco 

“Tt was the grand peculiarity of our Puritan Fathers, that they 
held this gospel, not merely as the ground of their personal salva- 
tion, but as declaring the worth of man by the incarnation and 
sacrifice of the Son of God; and therefore applied its principles to 
elevate society, to regulate education, to civilize humanity, to 
purify law, to reform the church and the State, to assert, to defend, 
and to die for liberty: in short, to mold and redeem by its all- 
transforming energy everything that belongs to man in his indi- 
vidual and social relations.” 


—First National Congregational Council, Boston, 1865. 


This summary of the social ethics of the “Congregational 
Way” by the great gathering that initiated the modern period 
of denominational consciousness and activity, reflected two and 
a half centuries of a religious tradition marked for its social 
consciousness. For not only do the roots of Christian social in- 

eee . : . ope 
terest issue from the soil of Hebrew prophetic religion and 
from the teaching of Jesus, but the Protestant heritage that 
; has stemmed from John Calvin as “the community builder of 
q Geneva’ has been widely and broadly interested in “everything 
that belongs to man in his individual and social relations.” 

When Puritans looked westward across the Atlantic to a 

promised land where God would “create a new Heaven, and a 

new Earth in new Churches, and a new Common-wealth to- 
gether,” they were reflecting Calvin’s belief that the test of a 
religious system lies in its effect upon the social order. The in- 
dividual who partook of the divine life through God’s grace 
was thereby fitted for the important trust of church administra- 
tion and of social planning. In the early New England com- 
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munity the “church” and the “town” were essentially the same 
body. The “meeting house’ was both sanctuary and town hall 
until the center was expanded to provide separately for church, 
town meeting, and school, all housed around the central green. 
Not infrequently as towns grew whole churches petitioned for 
grants of land and moved bodily to new frontiers—as the Pil- 
grims had done and as Thomas Hooker and his congregation 
did. “The great object of the planters was to found a Christian 
Commonwealth,” wrote Silas Andrus in 1830. 


These were state churches, charged with responsibility for 
public morality and community welfare. Each local church was 
expected to look after every soul within its parish. “Scripture,” 
said John Davenport of New Haven, “doe hold forth a per- 
fect rule for the direction and government of all men.” The 
seeds of democracy were to take root in the Calvinistic scheme 
of church government and in the underlying Protestant belief in 
the “priesthood of all believers.” Surely John Milton in the 
Tenure of Kings, Thomas Hooker at Hartford, and John Wise 
in his pamphlet on the government of the New England 
churches, were applying the gospel to the issues of their day 
when they maintained that the foundation of all political au- 
thority is laid in the free consent of the people. Both Puritan 
ideology and the New England clergy were later to support the 
American Revolution as a struggle for freedom. 


_ Jonathan Edwards insisted that righteousness consists in 
disinterested love to God and to one’s fellow-men. His most 
famous pupil, Samuel Hopkins, who defined true holiness as 
“universal, disinterested good-will,” was the first Congrega- 
tionalist to denounce slavery from his pulpit. His Dialogue 
Concerning the Slavery of the Africans, dedicated to the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1776, pointed out the inconsistency in 
fighting a war for freedom while maintaining a substantial 
egment of the population in bondage. In subsequent years Con- 
ae ministers were a significant influence in accomplish- 
ing the passage of emancipation acts by northern states. 
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One historian has equated the influence of Congregational- 
ism upon the American Revolution with that of New England 
itself! Long before the struggle broke into open rebellion the 
annual election sermons of the ministers of a hundred towns 
had stated its philosophy. Demonstrated in their own methods 
of church and town government, the theories of Sidney, Locke, 
and Milton sank deep into the minds of men who had been 

trained in the freedom of the frontier and nourished on the 
ers Protestant doctrine of equality. John Wise’s Vindication of the 
: New England Churches was reprinted as a revolutionary tract, 
and John Adams observed that anyone wishing to know where 
“the principles and feelings which produced the Revolution” 
had been derived needed simply to study “Dr. Mayhew’s S sef- 
mon on passive disobedience and non-resistance.”’ 
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_ Congregational influence in the shaping of social policies for 
the nation was strikingly illustrated in the writing of the great 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, largely by Manassah Cutler, 
a settler of Marietta, Ohio. This law was the pattern according to 
which new states added to the union have been organized. In 
them, “Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
. the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” The Ordi- 
7 nance prohibited slavery in the Territory then being organized. — 
; In the first half of the nineteenth century the Congregational — 
way made itself felt in each of the great areas of social ad- 

vance throughout the nation. The cause of temperance was 
tremendously stimulated in the 1820's by Lyman Beechet’s six 

sermons “‘on the nature, occasion, signs, evils, and remedy of. 
intemperance.” At Beecher’s insistence the Congregational As-— 
sociations of pees and Connecticut declared them- 
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were secured in savers states, though a reaction removed some 
of them prior to the time of the Civil War. 


-Congregationalists took a leading part in the peace mo q 


ment. of this period and. Seat the f firs Riess 
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world, the earliest of which required church membership as a 
requisite to its roll. The Massachusetts society, founded in 
1815 by the Reverend Noah Worcester, drew its personnel 
largely from religious groups. Local chapters devoted them- 
selves to influencing national policy in such matters as priva- 
teering, Indian wars, slavery, the militia system, and the Rush- 
Bagot agreement disarming the Canadian boundary. William 
Ladd, who founded the American Peace Society in 1828 and 
devoted his life to this consuming interest, became a Congre- 
gational minister in order the better to further his aims. He 
organized a branch society at Andover Seminary, but his great- 
est contribution was An Essay on a Congress of Nations, which 
exerted a germinal influence upon later plans to that end. The 
leadership of the American Peace Society continued largely in 
Congregational hands. 


One of the proudest of Congregational social achievements 
is the record of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, whose policy has been based on sound educa- — % 
tional philosophy; the gospel preached has been one of good ~ a 
health and healing; missionaries since John Eliot have created 
a written language for their converts and have raised the cul- 
tural level of many peoples; and an educated native ministry 
has been developed in every situation possible. Similarly signifi- 
cant were missions to the expanding frontier—the ‘Illinois 
Band’ of Yale men who preached the gospel and founded col- 
leges—the ‘Iowa Band” from Andover, the ‘“Andover-Kansas 
Band,” and the “Yale-Dakota Band,” all impressed the Pilgrim 

faith upon those areas. 


Although much Congregational leadership was cold to radi- 
| cal abolitionism, sentiment against slavery was widespread, pat- 
‘ticularly in New England and the parts of the country to which 
‘New Englanders had migrated. In 1825 the editor of the Con- 
regational Christian Mirror demanded immediate abolition. 
Seven years later three anti-slavery societies were established, 
‘two of them in Boston, and in the third offices were held by 
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five leading Congregationalists. The Kennebec (Maine) Con- 
ference holds that its anti-slavery utterance of 1833 was the first 
such Congregational expression. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin has been called a Congregationalist tract 
in view of its author's family connections! Mrs. Stowe’s chief 
sourcebook was a best-selling compilation from southern news- 
papers entitled American Slavery As It Is, edited by the Rev. 
Theodore Dwight Weld, scion of a long line of New England 

2 clergymen and a brilliant young convert to abolitionism. Al- 
i though often overlooked by historians, Weld, with his seventy 
: disciples who preached the anti-slavery crusade throughout the 
3 midwest, was the most influential of the abolitionists. Called 
to Washington in 1842 as the lobbyist of the abolition bloc, he 
served as marshall of the anti-slavery forces until they were well 
advanced on the road that led to the irrepressible conflict. 


: 

x 

E Abolitionists who could not tolerate the conservative views of 
. their brethren withdrew support from the regular denomination- 
al missionary agencies and formed the American Missionary As- 
sociation in 1846. Its-great opportunity came at the outbreak 
3 of the Civil War, when it was able to follow the Union armies - 
Sa with ameliorative and educational ministrations to the Negroes. _ 
Boe These were so successful that. at the close of the war the 
A.M.A. stood as the logical agency through which the entire 
denomination could aid the Freedmen. Supported by the 
A.M.A., Hampton Institute was opened under the leadership of — 
* General Samuel C. Armstrong in 1868 as the actualization of - 
bony Armstrong’s ideal of a school that could “train selected Negro 
ee youth who should go out and teach and lead their people.” 
Hampton became the father of many similar enterprises—Fisk, 
Talladega, Howard University, and others. Booker T. Wash- 
ington was one of Armstrong’s pupils, and Congregationalists. 
may well feel a sense of pride in the incalculable uplift that has 
accrued to the colored race from the efforts of these two n 
and the movements and institutions flowing from their efforts. 
These great concerns, then, were the Congregational wa 
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expressing its social outreach toward the issues of the times. 
In every age the followers of Jesus have sought to realize His 
Kingdom as they have understood it in the world of that time 
and place. The modern “‘social gospel’ that we shall now ex- 
amine is simply the effort of Christians to meet the new and 
unprecedented problems raised by the coming of the industrial 
revolution to America. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND 
THE- RISE OF THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


The fratricidal conflict that ended in 1865 ushered in a new 

era of American life. The tremendous demands of the war upon 
the economy of the northern states stimulated the industrial 
revolution then opening in the United States to such rapid ex- 
pansion that by the end of the century the entire social pattern 
of the nation had been fundamentally altered. The movements 
from farm to factory, from agriculture to industry, from coun- 
try to city, were most apparent in the strained relations between 
capital and labor. Waves of strikes and violence shocked the 
newly-rich nation into an ‘unwilling realization that the weal- 
thiest country in the world possessed the widest extremes be- 
‘tween wealth and poverty. A large and vocal socialist element 
in the laboring population caused the propertied classes to view ig 
-all such unrest with perhaps greater alarm than the situation —~ 
“merited. The big new cities that mushroomed from the plains 
brought with them problems that seemed well-nigh beyond 
solution. Moral laxity and the unethical practices of the ‘‘male- 
factors of great wealth” garnished the Gilded Age with a 
peculiar lustre new to America. 

_ The reactions of the leaders of the Christian churches to 
these problems comprised a movement of thought and action 
that is known to historians and theologians as the “social gos- 
pel.” The ethical urge that in a previous era had found an outlet 
in the missionary movement or the abolition crusade now pro- 
duced new techniques and a new interpretation of the age-old 
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faith. Two significant forces were at work: the problems we 
have just observed, and the liberal religious current that was 
aware of the social obligation of the Church as well as of its 
concern for the salvation of the individual soul. Naturally 
this movement was not limited to any one denomination any 
more than the anti-slavery crusade had been. Congregationalists 
were found in its front ranks; they probably were the most 
significant group in its development. 


Some Early Leaders 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, Horace Bushnell, 
; an unassuming Hartford pastor, restated the Puritan ideology 
a with new emphases upon its ethical and social content. Known 
today chiefly for his stress of ‘“Christian nurture” in contrast to 
sudden conversion, Bushnell’s greater contribution was probably 
his liberation of Protestant theology from the extreme individu- 
alism it had developed. Bushnell, who spoke of the kingdom of 
Christ as “‘a glorious social state,” that would be “a new power 
of light and progress in the earth,” and who placed Christ in 
the center of the entire Christian system, was'the spiritual father 
of most of the liberal preachers and teachers who were to— 
pioneer the social gospel. | 

In. the early 1870’s Bushnell visited for a week in North | 
Adams, Massachusetts, where he had gone to preach the ordina- 
tion sermon for a young Congregationalist named Washington — 
Gladden, who was to be the greatest of the pioneers of the Amer- 4 
ican social gospel. Most of Gladden’s ministry was invested in — 
Columbus, Ohio, a hot spot in the labor troubles of the last — 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Early in his career, Gladden — 
pointed out that with the slavery question settled, the problems _ 
of the workers were the new, urgencies of the day—issues that — 
were not only economic, but “in a large sense moral questions” — 
that touched “the very marrow of that religion of good-will of © 
__which Christ was the founder.” He saw the struggle between — 
_ labor and capital as a moral issue, capable of solution by ap im 

cation of “the Christian law.” He demanded fair play d 
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simple justice for the worker, accepted unions but warned them 
of their responsibilities and of the folly of some of their tactics, 
and recognized their right to strike. For forty years following 
this series of sermons Gladden devoted himself to the applica- 
tion of the gospel to the problems of the day. He twice gave 
the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale, was Moderator of the 
National Council for the triennium 1904-07, and when he 
attended the national meeting of 1917 was memorialized by 
the Council for his address and the paternal benevolence of his 
presence. The weight of his influence was one of the strongest 


forces working toward social Christianity in the Congregational 


fold, and far outside it as well. 


Not many pioneers found the acceptance that came to Glad- 
den. The first organization in America dedicated to the improve- 
ment of the relations of the churches to-the working classes 
was the “Christian Labor Union” of Boston, the child of an 
obscure Congregational minister, Reverend Jesse Henry Jones 


anda few friends. The Union was organized in 1872 with a ~ 


program for applying the social teachings of the Bible to “land, 
labor and capital.” Eighteen issues of Equity: A Journal of 
Christian Labor Reform were published. Jones was severely 
‘critical of the ethical and social failures of Protestantism. The 
church, he declared, has lost sight of its responsibility to society, 


a responsibility equal to its concern for the individual. The re- _ 
‘sult is a pagan business system and a church that knows only 


half its gospel. Naturally such doctrine was not popular with 
‘conventional Christians, and the last number of Eguzty opined 
sadly that except for the aid of a few personal friends the only 
word of cheer had come from a Negro minister in Arkansas. 


But Boston was not entirely indifferent to the claims of 


‘social Christianity. Another young Congregationalist, more 
‘suave than Jones, the Reverend Joseph Cook, rose to prominence 


in the late 1870’s through his exposure of the evils in the shoe ee 
industry at Lynn and his subsequent brilliant discussions of con- 
emporary problems before capacity Boston audiences. His name 
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shortly became a household word as the Boston Monday Lec- 
tures were estimated to reach a reading public of a million a 
week. A stout defender of orthodox theology, Cook was also 
genuinely interested in the welfare of the less fortunate classes 
and lectured with telling effect upon specific social problems. He 
was sympathetic toward labor unions and called upon the church 
to assert the democratic and theocratic standards of the Protes- 
tant faith as the only adequate bulwarks against the practical 
materialism of the day. 


In the 1880's the sentiment toward social Christianity took 
on many aspects of a movement. For Congregationalism the 
most significant impetus was provided by the leadership of the 


; liberal faculty of Andover Theological Seminary, whose ‘‘Pro- 
: gressive Orthodoxy” was the logical application in the scientific 
and technological world of a later generation of the trend 
e. stimulated by Horace Bushnell. Professor William Jewett 
: Tucker, later president of Dartmouth College, Professor John 
q Bascom of Williams College, later President of the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, and Reverend Newman Smyth of New 
Haven were also in the forefront of the movement. These 
progressives agreed that the individualism of orthodoxy was 
st too narrow and that the church needed a more realistic concep- 
tion of social solidarity. The “broad, healthy, social philosophy — 
e of human nature which is taken for granted in the Bible” should 
be a prerequisite to a more socialized outlook. . 


Gladden, Smyth, and scores of others continued to preach — 
on the labor problem, with some of them basing their remarks — 
on the results of polls taken among laboring groups. The Rev- — 
erend Amory H. Bradford of Montclair (who was Congrega- — 
tional Moderator in 1901-1904), found from such an investi- 
gation that a maximum of ten per cent of the workers of a 
given neighborhood attended Protestant worship, with the aver-_ 
age much lower than that. The reasons given were “unbelief 
in Christianity as practiced by the churches,” and by ministers 
and laymen. Gladden enjoyed quoting a reply to one of his 
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questions which declared that ‘‘when the capitalist prays for us 
one day a week, and preys on us the other six, it can’t be ex- 
pected that we will have much respect for his Christianity.” In 
the face of these frank criticisms the preachers demanded justice 
for the workers; they refuted the classical economic dogma 
that the worker is a commodity; they discussed and frequently 
endorsed unionism and mutual aid; they criticized and admon- 
ished labor, and advocated profit sharing and arbitration;— 
these because “Christianity solves this problem of the laborer’s 
rights in the light of its conception of man... .” 

In 1885 the Reverend Josiah Strong, then pastor of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church in Cincinnati, surveyed the issues 
of the day in a remarkable tract written for the American Home 
Missionary Society. Entitled Our Country, Strong’s book was 
destined to sell over one million copies. In addition to labor 
and socialism, Strong dealt with the religious problems of the 
cities, the ethics of wealth, monopoly, the tenement problem, 
immigration, and the closing of the frontier. The import of all — f 
this for the churches was made plain: the law of love must be | 
emphasized and techniques developed for applying it in new 
situations. Strong shortly became president of the Evangelical 
Alliance of the United States, in which position he staged three 
of the greatest conferences dealing with social Christianity 
ever held in the United States. The first of these attracted fifteen = 
hundred delegates to Washington in 1887. Two years later five = 
hundred met in Boston to survey the progress made since the 
first gathering. The climax was reached when a series of meet- 

ings was held in Chicago in 1893 during the Columbian Ex- 
position, at which experts in all fields of religious social en- 
_deavor presented the latest methods and ideas to great numbers 
of churchmen. 
_ The last decade of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
amalgamation of the Andover group’s liberal theology with the 
newly appreciated doctrine of evolution. Gladden declared that 
the leading ideas of the time were “the immanence of Christ, 
ne vital unity of the race, and the presence of the king- 
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dom. .. .” This dynamic produced intensified efforts to meet 
ever-increasing needs. Congregationalists were among the lead- 
ers of the “institutional” church movement which had as its 
aim the opening and-use of church buildings for diverse social 
purposes that were primarily recreational and educational, but 
in many parishes included medical clinics, clubs, employment 
services, and kindergartens. 

The religious social settlement was the logical expansion of — 
the institutional church, of which Andover House (later South 
End House) in Boston was an outstanding example. Founded 
by the Andover Group in 1892, it became a significant addition ~ 
to the many redemptive institutions of the city, and throughout — 
its long life of great service has stood as a monument to the 
vision of Professor Tucker and the splendid service of its first 
head resident, Robert A. Woods, who had been trained at 
KC Toynbee Hall in London. In 1894, Professor Graham Taylor 
< left a productive social ministry at Hartford Theological Sem- 
e inary to go to Chicago Theological Seminary, where he estab- 
lished Chicago Commons as a religious social settlement that 
would provide, among its many services, a laboratory for his 
students. 

Professor Tucker also pioneered in the area of sociological 
instruction in the divinity curriculum. His course at Andover 
was one of the most thoroughgoing of its kind ever offered in 
an American theological school. Labor, crime, tenements, so-— 
cialism, wages, and other specific problems were studied with — 
meticulous care. Students ranged as far as Pittsburgh on special - 
projects. This kind of teaching trod unchartered paths; Pro-— 
fessor Taylor had to write his own Syllabus of Biblical Sociolo gy ; 
at Chicago because there were no guides available. While he 
‘was at Hartford sociology had been required for graduation in 
1888. Similar work was begun at Yale in 1894. . oe 


Two Decades: 1890-1910 mg RB 
ee _ The 1890's were memorable in American life for many rea- 
sons, but notably for the populist revolt in the Middle West 
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where the religious component of the social unrest that ex- 
pressed itself in the free silver campaign of 1896 centered in a 
young Congregationalist firebrand, the Reverend George D. 
Herron, whose meteoric rise from an obscure pastorate to a 
chair of “applied Christianity” in Iowa College (later Grinnell 
College) from which he became social gospel evangelist to the 
nation, was packed with drama and concluded in tragedy. 
Herron, whose classes immediately became so popular that they 
had to be held in the college chapel, believed himself called of 
God to proclaim the iniquity of the capitalistic order and the 
coming of a socialistic Christian state. His preaching was de- 
structively critical of the existing order and was delivered with 
an emotional fervor that produced either violent antagonism 
or consecrated followers. Distrustful of “coercive institutions,’ 
he inspired a group of experimenters to build a Christian com- 
munal colony in Georgia. Their little magazine, The Social 
Gospel, gave its name to the movement we are tracing. Other 
devoted young men formed a “Social Apostolate” to preach the 
good news of social salvation wherever they could find an au- 
dience. Herron inspired backers to subsidize for five years The 
Kingdom, a weekly exponent of applied Christianity, which 
made social gospel history both in its circulation and in the in- 
terest it aroused. A great many of its contributors were Congre- 
gationalists. But Herron’s rapidly moving thought, his disre- _ 
gard of coercive institutions, and his personal egotism led him — 
into the socialist party and ultimately to the abandonment of 
the ethic of Jesus, but also to the divorce court and a second 
‘mariage, with irreparable damage to the cause he had cham- 
pioned. 

_ About 1900, American liberals discovered the ethical teach- 
ings of Jesus. This provided the social gospel with a new and — 
independent theological foundation that gave it the dynamic 
it had long been groping for. Josiah Strong found that the teach- 
‘ings fitted modern conditions “‘as a key fits its lock.” There 
were other signs of the movement's coming of age. Strong 
ened his justly famous American Institute of Social Service, 
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which agitated for social legislation, developed the first museum 
of industrial safety in America, acted as a center for information, 
and for years published a remarkable series of social gospel 
Sunday School lessons. Congregationalists were among the 
leading cooperators in such socially motivated ventures as the 
Federation of Churches and Christian Workers in New York 
City which developed highly effective techniques in the taking 
of social surveys and which became the model for other city 
church federations. They were among the leaders and strongest 
supporters of the movement that eventuated in the founding of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America in 
1908. They shared honors with the Episcopalians in being the 
first American denominations to set up committees for the pur- 
‘a poses of social action. But that is to anticipate! 

The statement with which this article began was indicative 
of similar interests to be found in virtually every National 
Council meeting. Addresses in subsequent years dealt with 
e making the church effective with the masses, with Christian 
a socialism, the institutional church, social problems, the Chris- 
, tian citizen and municipal government, and many of the con- 
cerns we have been discussing. Resolutions indicated an interest 
in the education of the Freedmen, support of the American 
Peace Society, castigations of lynching, endorsement of temper- 
ance programs, concern about the rising divorce rate, interest 
3 in prison reform, communications to be sent to three presidents — 
on “‘the state of the nation,” Sabbath observance, the W.C.T.U., - 
the Anti-Saloon League, international arbitration, and the pro- 

vision of chapels and chaplains for the armed forces. : 

Overt interest in the problems of the family has appeared 
_ sporadically. In the latter years of the nineteenth century the 

National Council often registered its disapproval of the prac- 

tice of polygamy in Utah. In 1880 and for thirty years after that 
_ every Council, alarmed at the rapidly increasing divorce rate, 
urged ministers and churches to give careful attention to the 
problem. Congress was petitioned to investigate the situation — 
and when the new data became available churches were asked 
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to study the report in order to suggest wise legislation and to 
apply the proper religious and social influences at the sources 
of the threats to family life. Committees were appointed from 
time to time, charged with investigation, cooperation with ap- 
propriate agencies, and with outlining programs for the de- 
nomination. The last and most thoroughgoing of these, under 
the leadership of Alexander R. Merriam and Samuel W. Dike, 
with the aid of Graham Taylor, George H. Martin, and Charles 
E. Jefferson, reported in 1907 in a scientific manner. But there 
was no further action along this line, except for occasional in- 
terest expressed by the Commission on Social Service, until a 
seminar on “The Gospel and the Family and Youth” was 
scheduled at Seattle in 1931. Today the Council ‘for Social 
Action still maintains an interest in this problem. 
This brings us to a consideration of the specific programs de- 
veloped by official action of the National Council. 
In 1892 the National Council appointed a temporary commit- 
tee on capital and labor, of which Washington Gladden, Henry z 
Hopkins, and David Starr Jordan were members, which reported J 
in 1895 in the form of an address by Gladden dealing with 
the church’s responsibility in the realm of industrial maladjust- 2 
ment. The first steps toward denominationally sponsored social ia 
action were taken when the Council of 1901 appointed a Labor 2 
Committee at the request of the Committee on Labor Organiza- 
tion of the Massachusetts General Association. With the Rev- 
erend Frank W. Merrick as chairman, a fifteen-page report was 
presented in 1904, in which the need for information was 
stressed and the “‘social and moral phases” of the problem were 
declared to constitute the major challenge. The industrial issue 
had “come to stay’ and required “‘justice to capital and labor 
alike,’ —the source of which was to be found “‘only in the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel.” 
- During the next triennium a larger group called the Indus- 
trial Committee was set to work under the leadership of Gra- 
1am Taylor. It subdivided into five committees and brought — 
some concrete proposals to the 1907 Council: that local churches 
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study specific problems such as child labor in their own situa- 
tions, that careful attention be given to immigration, and that 
a strenuous effort be made to improve employer-employee rela- 
tionships. A paid secretary and permanent status for the Com- 
mittee were requested. In 1910 both of these were granted when 
the Congregational Brotherhood was made the executive agency 
for social service and Henry A. Atkinson called to the indus- 
trial secretaryship. In 1913 a standing Commission on Social 
Service was created and provided with a budget. 


: THE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SERVICE 


The career of this agency, terminated in 1934 with the forma- 
. tion of the Council for Social Action, fell into two phases, the 
‘a ‘first of which merged into war work in 1917 and after. The 
second period followed the war with Arthur E. Holt as secre-. 
tary until 1924, when he was followed by Hubert C. Herring. 
The philosophy and manifold activities of the pre-war period 
were well-illustrated in the Commission’s thirty-page report for 
1915, presented to the Council by Professor Fred B. Hill: 


OBJECTIVES 

To make known the social principles of Christianity. 

To arouse the spirit of social service in our churches. 

To secure the cooperation of the churches with all other agencies 
doing social service work. 

To outline programs for churches in their work for community — 
betterment. : 

To interpret the gospel of Jesus Christ and the new purpose of — 
the church to industrial workers. 4 

To represent the denomination in official capacity at meetings. — 
where labor and social service subjects are discussed. 

To study and give leadership within the denomination for service — 
in bettering the rural conditions and making more effective — 
the ministry of our country churches. eel : 

To study the social waste caused by vice, crime and bad economic — 


conditions, and to develop programs for meeting these needs. — 
To organize, develop, unify, and inspire the masculine forces 
Kp _ the denomination. Saas 
The office had been moved from Chicago to Boston and 
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help added. The secretary had spent half his time in travel 
which had taken him into practically every state in the union. 
He had investigated strike conditions in the Michigan copper 
mines and in Colorado; the findings were published in The 
Congregationalist and by the Federal Council. He had studied 
plants using profit sharing plans; several religious surveys had 
been made, notably in southern cities, with the result that 
churches in two cities had been made into community centers 
in areas of great need. Dr. Atkinson had represented the Com- 
mission at five important national gatherings, including the 
American Federation of Labor and the Southern Sociological 
Congress. He was preparing social service lessons to match the 
regular Sunday School series, in addition to writing for the labor 
press and the religious press, and had published a book entitled 
The Church and the People’s Play. He had been made an asso- 
ciate secretary of the Federal Council. Thirty pamphlets and 
other publications included descriptions of speakers’ and lantern 
slide bureaus. 


While it was agreed that ‘‘nearly all our problems come back 

to the fundamental one of industry,” a widening range of 
concerns included child labor, tenant farming, seasonal trades, 
population shifts, the home, and the rural problem. In these 
_ situations ‘‘the churches alone can create the faith, remold the 
consciences and bring about the spirit of cooperation that will 
result in social adjustment by means of better legislation and 
ny voluntary outworkings of a new spirit of good will.” As 
did others, the 1915 report concluded with a plea that social 
_ service be accorded a larger place in the denominational inter- 
ests and that a carefully developed “minimum program” of | 
£ - social service be adopted by each church. 


When the Council met in 1917 under the shadow of war, 
Dean Charles R. Brown reported for the Commission that the _ 
é demands of war work were making themselves felt but that the 
main lines of endeavor were being continued. An important = 
_ organizational change had taken place in that the Congrega- 
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tional Education Society had become the executive agency and 
had set up a Department of Social Service, to which the Com- 
mission held an advisory relationship. Secretary Atkinson now 
acted as professor of sociology at Gordon Bible Institute. He 
had contributed a booklet on Arbitration in Industrial Disputes 
to the Baptist Social Service Series, and was collaborating with 
Fred B. Hill on a work entitled Remaking the Social Order. 
These years were marked by expanding interests; cooperation 
with the Federal Council was intimate and the program of the 
Inter-Church World Movement was being supported. 


During the war the demands of the National Service Com- 
mission virtually absorbed the work of the Commission on 
Social Service. The task was, in general, to cooperate with other 
a agencies devoted to moral and religious problems that arose, 
. chiefly in the armed forces, near the camps and in them. Camp — 
Bi pastors were provided in some places prior to the organization 
of the chaplaincy. Almost a million and a half pamphlets were 
distributed, chaplains were aided in obtaining their outfits, and 
the Commission reported that a “real contribution” had been 
made “toward mobilizing the mind of America for carrying on 
and winning the war.” 


The second phase of the history of the Commission on Social 
Service began after the war, when Arthur E. Holt became secre- 
tary. He conceived his task to be chiefly educational: ‘Social - 
reconstruction must be based on a thoroughgoing foundation 
of social education,’ and better social action will come when 
we have paid the price of educating our people in the ideals — 
and methods of a better social order, he wrote. But the new : 
secretary was concerned because the churches were not using 
his study materials—a lack believed to lie in the churches 
rather than in the promoters of social interest. When Nicholas 
Van Der Pyl reported briefly in 1921 on behalf of a Commis-— 
sion that numbered William E. Sweet and William Allen White 
among its members, he pointed out that in spite of the multi-— 
tude of pressing concerns to be faced, the old problem of the 


_ 
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industrial situation ought to be given primary attention. But, 
he warned, the church must never adopt any specific social pro- 
gram. “It knows neither capital nor labor, employer or worker, 
as such . . . its business is to apply to all classes, to all groups, 
and to all men, with even justice and in the spirit of Christ, 
those great ideals of love and brotherhood which lie basic in 
its life.” In addition to Arthur Holt’s appointment a new re- 
search worker had been added to the staff of the Federal Coun- 
cil as the Congregational contribution to an inter-denomina- 
tional plan to further the work of the Council’s Information 
and Book Review Service. 


In 1923 the Education Society declared that Dr. Holt was 
“just the right man in the right place.’” The Commission in 
commending his program stressed its belief that the denomina- 
tion had no more important work than to keep in touch with 
the life of the world as an integral part of the task of advancing 
the kingdom, and asked that social service receive a larger 
place in the total program. Although Dr. Holt resigned in the 
summer of 1924 to assume an important position as Professor 
of Social Ethics at the Chicago Theological Seminary, he con- 

_ tinued to be identified with the Commission and later with the 
- Council for Social Action, throughout his life. 


By 1924 the range and usefulness of the services provided = 
_ by the Department had been greatly increased. New and better 
- treatment of the social viewpoint was offered in the uniform = 
~ Sunday School lessons. Seven thousand copies of the study —~~ 
~ course Christianity and Social Problems had been sold. There 
_ were fresh new approaches in materials such as The Bible as a — a e 
% Community Book and in seven courses that dealt with Christian i 
© fellowship in its relations to marriage, to race, to community = 
; life, and to kindred areas. Any group interested could obtain 
a study packet and a loan library packet of the best books. a 


The appointment of Hubert C. Herring as Dr. Holt’s suc 
cessor, and the significant impetus given to social action by 
a eee ae a 
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the epochal National Council of 1925 that met in Washington, 
D. C., marked the next decade as an important one. Under the 
leadership of John Calder, the Commission on Social Service 
struck a prophetic note when it told the Council that “the 
Church of Jesus Christ is called to a ministry of reconciliation,” 
wherever life impinges upon life. Reminding Congregational- 
ists of the greatness of their ethical and social heritage and of 
the contributions of Washington Gladden, Josiah Strong, and 
Graham Taylor, the Commission bespoke its concern that “our 
churches shall continue to speak in clear tones on the things 
which pertain to social justice and national honor.” To this 
end the forthright “Statement of Social Ideals,” that at once be- 
came the Congregational social creed, was written and adopted. 
It was to provide the foundation for much of the social educa- 
tion of the following years. Programs were based upon it and 


courses of study made it their point of departure. The crises | 


of recent years have forced a reconsideration of our social 


ideology, and a committee will report on changes in the state- 


ment, at the General Council meeting in 1942. 


In the mid-1920's the Commission saw much that appeared 
hopeful in the labor situation, which it viewed as an area in 
which it could be the privilege and duty of the church to help 
workers “to elevate and realize their hopes and to demonstrate 
practically in actual situations the influence of the ethic and 


_ passion of Jesus.’”’ An active sub-committee on rural life, under — 
the leadership of Malcolm Dana, had developed a thorough- 
going program. Mrs. Lucius H. Thayer was chairman of a 


new women’s division charged with the promotion of social - 
action among the women’s organizations of the churches, whose _ 


representatives travelled widely. John Calder was. providing! 3 
_ dynamic leadership in industrial conferences and served as 
chairman of the Commission. Dr. Holt’s book, Social Work 
in the Churches, was widely used as a text, as was Christian 
pee in pee by Holt and F. Ernest Sse iS a pene 
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THE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL RELATIONS 


In 1927 the social action body became the Commission on 
Social Relations. The program now centered around the drama- 
tization of the new Statement of Social Ideals. Mr. Herring’s 
view of his task was ‘‘to inspire our educational program with 
the spirit of practical Christianity in all human relations.” To 
this end he gathered materials on industrial and social issues 
and made these available, developed discussion groups and 
forums, carried on intensive study of actual situations and of 
successful experiments in improved industrial relations, and 
of course wrote a great deal. The first of his subsequently 
famous seminars in Mexico was held in 1926, and represented 
the initiation of a technique that was to be widely utilized. In 
fact, one is tempted to speak of the following period as the era 
of the seminar! This highly effective device was used in state 
conferences, on college campuses, in dealing with the Negro 
preblem, as-a travelling educational venture, and as a means a 


of educating pastors and others concerning the industrial situa- 
tion. : 
ad 

_ In spite of much progress during these years, the perennial aa 


difficulties that beset social reformers were reflected in the 
1929 accounting given by Prof. Calder for a Commission of 
which the Rev. Sidney Lovett, Mrs. Thayer, Dr. Holt, and 
William Allen White were members. The program was in 
- some churches ‘ ‘regarded as a liability, only to be tolerated,’ al- 
_ though others saw in it the next great forward step. But, asked 
Pcalder. “Is a program of social education, social exploration — 
and social action—the practical impact of religion on an al- 
prost wholly industrialized and mechanized civilization—to _ 
_ occupy a large place i in the national program of the Congrega- _ 
~ tional Churches?” Coupled with this query was a plea that the 
_ Commission be made over into a department of social action — 
Prepresenting the denomination, adequately staffed, and pro-— 
| paded with a budget to cover the social seminars and an aug- 
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mented general program—recommendations that were not to 
be realized as yet. 


In December, 1928, the Commission launched an important 

venture in publicity with the appearance of the first issue of 

Church and Society, a four-page “monthly bulletin of informa- 

tion and suggestion” that began by summarizing the findings 

of various seminars and gradually developed the technique, 

now followed by Social Action (of which it was the parent), 

of presenting a scientific but popular study of a specific prob- 

lem situation. Typical subjects handled were the church and 
industry, race relations, foreign affairs, leisure, education, old 
age, the American Indian, the southern textile situation, un- 
employment—in fact, a file of Church and Society is an index 
to the pressing problems of the gathering depression as they 
assumed increasing significance in the eyes of Mr. Herring, 
Hannah Hume Lee, and Katharine Terrill in those critical years. 


Ned eit Sed Ab ies 


In 1931 the secretary of the Commission saw his task as the 
exploration and discovery of the hot spots of social living and 
ox the issues calling for Christian thought and action, spreading 
a information on the results of such exploration, and the “crea- 
tion of a mood” in the churches that would make use of such 
material. The Mexican seminar was then in its sixth year with 
over two hundred persons attending, and the first seminar on 
the problems of the Caribbean had been held as had several 
regional meetings and a traveling seminar on race relations. . 
Industrial seminars were warmly received and much material — 
dealing with that problem had been disseminated. Civil liber- — 
ties appeared as a new concern, with the Commission repre- — 
sented on the national church committee for the Mooney and — 
Billings case. : a 
Several times the Commission asked the National Council to 4 
 faise its status to that of a major denominational agency, but — 
_ the full force of the great depression was required to bring 
this about. The Council meeting scheduled for 1933 was can- 
_ celled because of conditions, and when the delegates gathered 
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in Oberlin in 1934 the gravity of the social outlook had oblit- 
erated the usual complacency with which many had previously 
faced the need for social action. Then, if ever, was the time 
for a revival of social religion. In such an atmosphere, where 
the consciences of all were deeply moved by the privation and 
degradation that had submerged millions of their fellow Amer- 
icans, the Council for Social Action was born, and of the par- 
_ entage we have just described. 


There were, however, many other social concerns exhibited 
by Congregationalists during this period which were not chan- 
neled through the Commission on Social Service. Beginning 
in 1904 the National Council maintained regular- committees 
on temperance that cooperated with the W.C.T.U., the Na- 
tional Inter-church Temperance Council, and the Anti-Saloon 
League. When the Eighteenth Amendment was added to the 
Constitution in 1919 there was rejoicing, which turned to inter- 
est in law enforcement during the next decade. That commission 
centered its work in Washington, where ‘“‘a good Congrega- 
tionalist,’ Wayne B. Wheeler, was its strong man. It repeat- 
edly called upon the churches to convince the people that “‘pro- i 

hibition is a good thing,” and it supported the sagging cause <H 
until the last. es 


Council sermons and addresses during this third of a cen- 
tury were good evidence that social Christianity had come to — 
stay. Prior to the World War social themes occupied the atten- 
tion of the national body to a larger extent than any other 
single issue. Since that time the social content of the gospel — 
_ has been taken for granted, although the somewhat naive ovet- — 


_ emphasis of the earlier period has obtained a healthy corrective. 
To the present writer this appears to be an effort to find a — 
more realistic interpretation of Christian ethics rather than a 

retreat to “‘the good old gospel.” While earlier social prophets 
expected the Kingdom of God to come in their own parishes, __ 
the realism of a later period has been forced to be content with = 
trying simply to do the will of God. One might expect to find 
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a retreat from social interest in the depression years—if much 
criticism of the social gospel is valid—but in place of that the 
moderator’s address of 1931 was devoted to international good 
will, and the same year there were six seminars dealing with 
the relations of the gospel to the individual, to the family and 
youth, the church, the community, national life, and inter- 
national life. At Oberlin Carl S. Patton said in his 1934 Mod- 
erator’s address that he could not find himself in a mood to 
speak “‘to any religious question that can be separated from the 
progress or welfare of the world. .. .” Of the ten symposiums 
that year, four dealt with specifically social problems and several 
others with related issues. Social action had not and has not 
climbed on the band wagon, and never will, but the writer is 
not convinced that those who speak of the decline of the social 
gospel from 1915 to 1940 have assayed that period correctly— 
certainly not in Congregationalism! 


The Congregational attitude toward international affairs has 
consistently been broad and statesmanlike. In 1904 the National 
Council went on record in favor of “a regular International Con- 
gress’ and endorsed the Hague Conference. In 1915 the Presi- 
dent and Congress were memorialized to “take no steps toward 
increased armament not necessitated by grave considerations of 
national defense” and to work out “‘a plan of international or- 
ganization that shall render the recurrence of the present world 
tragedy impossible.” In 1917 President Wilson was assured of — 
Congregationalists’ “unwavering faith in the justice of the cause _ 
for which the nation is contending,” of their ‘loyal support that 
the bard won achievements of humanity shall not perish from — 
the earth,” and of their belief in an “International Federation.” — 
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policy subject to the balance of power.” It represented “‘the 
only political instrument by which the spirit of Jesus Christ 
may find wider scope in practical application to the affairs of 
nations.” The resolution was sent by wire to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Subsequent Councils asked the 
nation to join the League, and persistently advocated our mem- 
bership in the World Court. Since 1925 there has been a per- 
manent commission on international relations or an important 
committee of the Council for Social Action delegated to con- 
sider such issues. 


The great concern that today expresses itself through the 
American Missionary Association and the publications of the 
Council for Social Action is the contemporary application of a a 
sympathy for the downtrodden and oppressed that roots as oi 
far back as Samuel Hopkins’ interest in the slaves, but which 
found modern expression first in 1886 when the National Coun- 
cil was outraged over the discriminations against Chinese in_ 
America. Japanese and other Oriental exclusion provoked such 
a protest in 1907 that a previous committee on Chinese ex- 
clusion was recommissioned to deal with the larger aspects of 

_ the problem. The Armenian massacres likewise provoked strong 
reactions; in 1895 and again in 1904 the National Council 
proposed that the American government should cooperate with = 
_ European powers to the extent, if necessary, “of the abolition. @ 
_ of the Turkish government,’ in order to abate this horror. But 
_ the Negro has been the major object of Congregational solici- _ 
tation in this realm. Beginning in 1892 the National Council 
_ repeatedly went on record against racial discrimination; in 
_ 1895 it offered to support the A.M.A. in fighting a Jim-Crow 
_ test case to the Supreme Court; in 1901 lynching and similar 
_ lawlessness was declared to be a problem for the entire nation — 
and an appeal was made to the conscience of all people to brand | 
_lynchers as criminals and hold them up to social scorn and 
ostracism. | 


The race problem then disappeared from view until the riots 
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of the World War period again brought it to the attention of 
the Council of 1919, when the historic attitude of the denom- 
ination was affirmed in a strongly worded resolution. In 1921 
a committee of five was appointed to carry out that year’s reso- 
lution, although the Commission on Social Service was devoting 
some attention to the problem. The Washington Council of 
1925 set up a Commission on Inter-Racial Relations, with 
Albert W. Palmer as chairman, which promoted Race Relations 
Sunday, worked with the Federal Council, published a quarterly 
bulletin, made individual addresses and held: itself in readi- 
ness to enter any specific emergency that might arise. In sub- 
4 sequent years seminars were developed, Near East Relief was 
" handled by it, a widespread educational program was pursued, 
E and Race Relations Sunday fostered. This work, too, was dele- 
1 gated to the Commission on Social Action in 1934, and it forms 
a major part of that organization’s program. 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
Its Beginning ; 


The Council for Social Action represents the channeling into a | 
unified agency of these major social concerns. Prior to the Oberlin 
— _-—- Council of 1934, Dr. Holt proposed in Advance that the De- 
partment of Social Relations be elevated to “a major society 
: in the denominational structure . . . equipped with resources 
and personnel comparable to the magnitude of the demands — 
upon it.” That which had been the interest of a few sensitive 
Christians in 1913 when the Commission on Social Service was — 
set up, had now become “the concern of the total church, and ‘ 
to a degree of society as a whole.’ Congregational and Chris- — 
tian Churches, Dr. Holt reminded his readers, had both by — 
Be: tradition and conviction committed themselves to “public-mind- Z 
_ edness” about the great questions of the day. But the present — 
provision for such interest was “in no way commensurate with 4 
its importance to the life of the church.” A new, inclusive — 


er . agency would do much toward revitalizing the program and 9 
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work of all denominational boards, and would give new rea- 
sons for supporting the churches. 

Advance then conducted a symposium which indicated a 
large measure of support for the plan, some conservative ad- 
vice, and some caustic reaction against it. Willingness to accept 
“the challenge thrown down to us by the times we live in” 
brought a strong group to Oberlin a day in advance of the 
Council's opening. The preliminary meetings revealed such a 
revival of social religion that plans were laid and a Committee 
of Eighteen—trepresenting practically every important interest 
group in the denomination—concentrated on the task of bring- 
ing concrete proposals to the floor of the Council. In the de- 
liberations of this body and its subcommittee, Hubert Herring’s 
insight, imagination and enthusiasm doubtless supplied the 
strongest guiding force toward the actualization of the Holt 
proposal. The completed report was scrutinized carefully by the 
Business Committee and presented to a crowded Council audi- 
ence by its chairman, Charles W. Merriam of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Applause and enthusiasm followed the reading of the 
statement with its dramatic climax: 

Believing that the church will find itself as it loses itself in 
the struggle to achieve a warless, just and brotherly world, we 


launch this venture, dedicating ourselves to unremitting work for 
a day in which all men find peace, security, and abundant life. 


The persuasive supporting speeches that followed again re- — 


flected the deep concern of the hour,-and the official vote that 
established the Council for Social Action was virtually unani- 
mous. 


Its Personnel 
_ The Council for Social Action, comprising eighteen persons 
and a duly appointed staff, was thus “‘created by and respon- 


sible to the General Council,” apparently as an autonomous — 


denominational organization, and was so listed in the Minutes. 
However, the Strategy Committee, also set up at Oberlin, in 
pursuance of its purpose of overhauling the denominational 
‘machinery, shortly proposed to unify the Home Boards and to 
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find a place for the C.S.A. within the resulting National Board. 
This arrangement, designed partly to protect the C.S.A. against 
reactionary forces: planning to disestablish it, resulted in an 
ambiguous position for the social action body during the bien- 
nium 1936-1938. But at Beloit in the latter year it was placed 
partly under the Board of Home Missions and partly outside. 
Its supporters, who held the independent status assumed at 
Oberlin to be the only satisfactory arrangement, accepted this, 
§ however, as a temporary working substitute for autonomy and 
a continued their program. By the time of the Berkeley Council 
of 1940, the agency was well along towards becoming accepted 
as an organic part of the denominational life and structure, al- 
: though its backers still felt that much was to be desired, both in 
5 status and in more generous financial support from apportion- 
ie ment. 

Hubert C. Herring, previously secretary of the Commission 
on Social Relations, became the first Director of the C.S.A., 
holding this position until the spring of 1938, when he resigned 
to give his attention to the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America and to writing. He was succeeded by 
Dwight J. Bradley, who had been a member of the C.S.A. since 
1936, and a member of the planning group in 1934. 

The functions—research, education, and action—required 
specialists. Among the first appointed was Harold O. Hatcher, 
in charge of research. Katharine Terrill came over from the © 
previous organization to direct the department of literature and _ 
information. Alfred Schmalz was appointed Associate Director 
in 1935, and Elizabeth G. Whiting, who was later to become. 

_ the Associate Director, joined the staff as Secretary for Com- 
munity Service in the East. Margueritte Harmon Bro began — 
her work with the C.S.A. in a similar capacity in the Middle { 

West. Frank McCulloch was assigned the leadership of the 

_ Department of Industrial Relations. 3 4 
sa The officers of the organization found themselves facing a 
dual task—the primary job of social action itself, and, oddly 
* enough, the more difficult problem of developing: satisfact 
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relations with the denomination. The second situation arose 
from an unfortunate combination of circumstances. At Oberlin, 
the Seminar on the Social Gospel and Ecoonmic Problems pro- 
posed a resolution sharply critical of the capitalistic order. Al- 
though the statement contained positive as well as negative 
phrases, it provoked much controversy and distrust throughout 
the denomination. The impression was gained that it had been 
sponsored by and represented the views of the backers of the 
C.S.A., which now appeared to many members of “‘a conserva- 
tive middle class church” to be a radical organization dedicated 
to subversive ends. The resulting reaction complicated matters 
immeasurably—particularly matters of finance and status—and 
had it not been for the generous support-of Mrs. Lucius H. 
Thayer, the C.S.A. might have been disastrously handicapped. 
In the years since 1934, four factors, at least, appear to have a 
gradually raised the prestige of the agency in the eyes of the a 
denomination: improvement of economic conditions, with the 
consequent lessening of reactionary fears; an intensive program ~ 
of cultivation to allay needless apprehension; the distinctly re- 
ligious and redemptive interpretation of social action by Dr. 
Bradley at Beloit in 1938 and characterizing his ministry since; 
and a similar attitude apparent in the program and activities 
of the CS.A. 


Its Magazine 
Probably the most effective single project devoted to the pri- 
mary task has been the publication of Social Action,* the first 
532: -page issue of which appeared in March, 1935. In the lead- 
“ing article, Arthur E. Holt, then Chairman of the C.S.A., sum- — 
“moned the denomination to the study of social orders and to. 
cooperation with other churches in this “most exciting factor on 
_the horizon.” Hubert C. Herring traced the development of the | 
“organization “From a Vision to a Program,” and faced his 
_teaders with a direct challenge: 


. *Social Action is now published monthly, except July and ee The sub- 
scription price is still $1.00 a year. 
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You want a warless, a just and generous world. You believe that 
such a world can be created. Help us to make the C.S.A. an instru- 
ment for the creation of that world. 

Social Action, which has been one of the most successful pert- 
odicals of its type, devotes entire issues to the careful but popu- 
lar presentation of important fields of social concern. The first 
such article was Within the Law, a description of the Insull 
empire, by Harold Hatcher. Charles A. Beard wrote a study 
on The Constitution and Social Issues. Cooperatives, war and 
peace, social security, child welfare, relief, the Negro, the 
NLRB, the liquor traffic, the gambling industry, the urban 

, scene, rural people and the church, economic democracy—these 

q and many others followed. 

‘ Christian Social Action, by Hugh Vernon White, has been 
the best seller. Citizens of Tomorrow has been used in quantity 
by the White House Conference organization. Negro Housing 
in Chicago was condensed and reprinted in Labor Today; a 
North Dakota Farmers Union has bought over 6000 miscel- 
laneous copies. Paul Hutchinson’s discussion of How to Read 
a Newspaper has been studied by various groups, including 
high school and junior college students scattered across the na- 

- tion, in addition to the regular 5000 subscribers, and it has been 
reprinted in a college anthology. Mill Village Churches, by — 
Liston Pope, has been widely circulated in the South and was — 
reprinted in the textile workers’ paper, The Industrial Leader. 

Orders—for Social Action is obviously being widely used as _ 
a pamphlet—come (to sample the mail) from southern social — 
workers, Sunday School teachers, ministers of Methodist, Pres-. . 
byterian, Baptist, and other denominations besides the Congre- 
gational Christian, women’s societies, church discussion groups, — 

— -Y.W.C.A.’s, men’s clubs—in fact, anywhere that people are 

__ concerned to study the issues so well presented in this form. Of — 
__ the 18,200 copies of Faith for Reconstruction, by Rose Terlin, | 

10,200 were for five large religious bodies and bore their im- 

prints. At the end of 1941, over 800,000 copies of Social Action 

had been distributed. This service has naturally expanded into 
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the providing of study packets, a method developed long ago 
but streamlined to meet today’s needs, largely through Miss 
Terrill’s skill. 


Its Working Committees 

The C.S.A. is the authorized “agency of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches for helping to make the Christian 
Gospel more effective in society,” in the fields of international 
relations, rural life, industrial relations, and. race relations. 
The activities previously carried on by several Commissions 
were committed to it at Oberlin. Committees were organized 
to deal with these four issues, and an additional one on Legis- 
lation was later added. Zs 

Social Action for December 26, 1935, reported America’s 
First Peace Plebiscite, a project of the international relations 
committee under the guidance of Alfred Schmalz. Then inter- 
preted as indicating widespread pacifism in the denomination, 
the poll revealed that 75 per cent of the voters would have - 
sanctioned American entry into the present war by the route the 
nation has since taken; only 15 per cent claimed to be absolute 
pacifists. Although 75 per cent favored ‘‘national isolation 


through strict neutrality legislation,’ a striking continuity in 


the plebiscite greatly enhanced the prestige of the CS.A. 


sentiment supporting the League of Nations was indicated. 
Widely publicized at a time when its results were popular, 


Alfred Schmalz, besides taking much of the executive re- 


| sponsibility in the New York office, devoted great energy to 


preparations for the Economic Plebiscite which, however, was 


; postponed until the fall of 1938. 


¥ 
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This second Plebiscite was hardly as successful as the Peace 
Plebiscite had been. This was due, probably, to several factors: 
(1) the prevailing apathy of church members about economic 
issues, unless these touch their own pocketbooks; (2) the un- 


willingness of most persons whose pocketbooks are touched to 


discuss economic issues or permit their discussion; (3) the dis- 


: 


inclination of pastors to promote the plebiscite for fear that 
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it might create division and bad feeling in their churches; (4) 

the hostility to the plebiscite given publicity at Beloit and by 

no means wholly allayed despite a more friendly feeling; (5) 

the difficulty in formulating questions that were acceptable to 

the balloters and the delay in getting them formulated; (6) 

the change of leadership in the C.S.A. which interrupted the 

planning for the plebiscite and which followed a previous post- 

ponement; (7) the bad odor into which the term “plebiscite” 

had fallen as a result of the ‘‘plebiscites’” conducted by the 

| Nazis in Germany; (8) the unconscious movement of the public 

mind away from economic to political concerns as a result of 
the rising prospect of a second world war. 

The total vote was 32,580, approximately 3 per cent of the 


i Congregational Christian membership, about one-sixth of the 
< number who had voted in the Peace Plebiscite three years be- 
a fore. The extension of the balloting into only 725 churches and 
a among so limited a number of constituents could not serve to 


provide a fair or accurate report upon the economic views of 
the denomination. Whatever values may have been derived 
from the undertaking were restricted to the field of education. 
At most these were doubtless too slight to justify the expendi- 
ture of effort and money that had been involved. It is probably 
correct to say that the method or technique of the informational 
plebiscite had become outmoded before 1938, so far as the 
main task of the C.S.A. was concerned. 
The Committee on International Relations has cooperated 
with the Society of Friends in the now well known Institutes — 
of International Relations held in various parts of the country. 
The C.S.A. became a member of the National Peace Confer- | 
ence. Hubert C. Herring’sseminars on Latin America continued — 
and grew in popularity and significance. Issues of Social Action 
were frequently devoted to the problems of peace. The Com- 
_ mittee has centered largely in New England and New York, 
with Merrill Clarke of New Canaan, Conn., as Chairman, and 
Mrs. Whiting, Associate Director of the C.S.A. and Editor of | 
re Social Action, as Secretary. It sponsors educational and public 
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opinion forming work in the local churches. Its latest major pro- 
ject is the Study of World Order under Professors Calhoun and 
Pope of Yale. The great demand for the materials prepared for 
this study has encouraged the conviction that church people are 
deeply concerned in America’s part in the peace that will follow 
the war. 


Special Projects 
The Industrial Committee has worked through its secretaty, 
Frank W. McCulloch, a member of the Chicago bar. The range . 
of interests in 1937 was interestingly reported by Hubert Her- 
ring in that year: 
Frank McCulloch . . . is a counsellor of the organized unem- 
ployed, has helped them in presenting their pleas and protests. 
He contributed his services to the Pullman Porters Union in their 
campaign for recognition, He worked with groups who fought 
discriminatory laws against Negroes in Chicago. He has gone into us 
the hot centers of industrial confusion, and has helped to illuminate 
the issues and to verify the facts for the guidance of outsiders. 
His reports on the automobile strike of last fall, given before 
many audiences, in and out of the church, have been constructive 
and conducive to sober thinking. When police broke up the 
strikers’ lines in South Chicago in June, killing ten and injuring 
more than a hundred, Mr. McCulloch was there and was able to 
report faithfully what he had seen and heard. Through him, the 
F churches have a discriminating and intelligent reporter and adviser. 
More recently the work of this group has centered in the James 
Mullenbach Industrial Institute in Chicago, of which Frank | 
McCulloch is Director. This is a project, named after one of 
-Chicago’s greatest public-spirited citizens, initiated by Arthur 
-E. Holt and sponsored by the Chicago Congregational Union, a 
“Chicago Theological Seminary, and the C.S.A., and set up to pale 
help solve the human problems created by modern industry— 
“particularly the relationship between organized labor and our 
not yet fully democratized civilization. 
Educational work in the economic realm continues to utilize 
the seminar method, in what are termed “Schools for Democ- 
acy,’ at which “the contemporary problems which religious __ 
people must face in our democratic order” are studied. These 
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programs include a session on labor issues in which union lead- 
ers participate. Civil liberties, racial relations, effective educa- 
tion, health and housing, the church and the community—these 
are typical subjects for such panel discussions. This gives only a 
glimpse of the manifold activities of the C.S.A. in this field. 

The Rural Life Committee’s work concentrates particularly 
at Merom Institute in Indiana. This rural rehabilitation and 
adult education project was inaugurated by Arthur E. Holt and 
Ferry Platt in 1937. Since the tragically untimely death of the 
latter, it has been carried on by Shirley Greene and his wife. 
Intended to capitalize on the latent values in rural life, it was 
planned further as a center for the training of a more effective 
rural ministry, and to interpret the duties “of the rest of us” 
American Christians “toward the farmers of the country.’ More 
recently Merom has been the scene of cooperative endeavors 
and of unique experiments in work-camping. 


The activities and philosophy of the Legislative Committee ~ 


have recently been adequately set forth by its Chairman, Fred 
Buschmeyer, in Social Action, March 15, 1942. 

The Committee on Race Relations has sponsored a series of 
undertakings — defense of Negroes in the Scottsboro case; 
interest in the Tampa flogging case. Several excellent studies in 
this field have been published in Social Action, such as Negro 
Housing in Chicago, Democracy and the Negro, and Discrim- 
ination, Incorporated. In addition, the group has maintained a 
cooperative relationship with the A.M.A. 

The C.S.A. has recently administered several denominational 


projects, notably the Committee for War Victims and Services, 
with its rapidly expanding program. The C.S.A. has also aided — 


in setting up an interdenominational Christian Committee for 
Camp and Defense Communities. It took the initiative in es- 


tablishing a Congregational Christian Committee on Conscien- 
tious Objectors. In 1941 a Committee of Thirty-Five was formed 


to study and revise the 1925 Statement of Social Ideals, and 


to present a report to the General Council at Durham this year. 


This is expected to stimulate denomination-wide study of social 


7 
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aims during the coming biennium, thus serving toawaken more 
intelligent interest in social problems and their solution in a 
democratic way. The C.S.A. has cooperated with the Pilgrim 
Fellowship and the Board of Home Missions in a program of 
summer youth work camps under the guidance of Tom Keehn. 


* * * * * * 


From this cursory review it is obvious that the range of social 
action has broadened tremendously since the appointment of the 
Labor Committee in 1901. Programs have changed and interests “ 
multiplied, but the purpose is little different than in 1915: 

Our churches must seek in a positive and united way to createa 
better social condition and inspire the consciences of individuals 
and show whole communities that it is possible to apply the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to the social and industrial life; they must 
teach the value of the sacrificial in the common life of today, But 
above all the churches must raise the standard and must point the 

way in which others are to follow. . . 

“Among the many interests today labeled “social action,” the — 
prophetic function must remain fundamental. Some projects 
‘may be left or turned over to other denominational agencies. 
But the job of pioneering on social frontiers is irrevocably com- 
‘mitted to those whose courage and awareness lead them to 
pply “the insights and inward ethical commitments of the 
ebrew-Christian faith . . . to the world of social relations and 
public affairs.” The efforts of the C.S.A. must be increasingly 
pointed in the directions taken by the creative leaders—Wash- 
ington Gladden, Josiah Strong, Graham Taylor, Arthur E. Holt 
—who sensed the tragic needs of men on the social margins of _ 
their times, and endeavored to uphold the Christian gospel of — 4 
hope and justice and understanding wherever ‘‘cross the crowded _ 
ways of life.” Because of the stubbornness of the mores, fixed — 
by other than spiritual forces, Christian prophetic action will 
always be an uphill pull. But since the days of Amos pee : 
on nor indifference has been able for long to stillsthe 433 
of. the prophet, without the sound of ee ae catch ere 
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THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTY-FIVE 


At the request of the Executive Committee of the General Council, 
the Council for Social Action something over a year ago appointed.a 
Committee of Thirty-Five to write a new Statement of Social Ideals. 


The need for revision is due not to any defect in the 1925 Statement 
: but to the new developments. both in world conditions and in the 
é thought of the Church on the social meanings of the Christian faith. 
a Two new issues of prime importance will be dealt with in the new — 
Statement, Church and the Political Order and the problem of World 
Order. Other issues, such as that of Race, have developed new aspects 
and the whole area of social and economic relationships has been — 
affected by the trend toward integration of the common life. A great 
difficulty is encountered in the necessity for dealing briefly with issues — 
regarding which there are many divergent opinions and which are in — 
themselves complex. It is likely, therefore, that even if a good job is ; 
done by the Committee there will be much interpretation needed and ; 
diverse inferences drawn from various parts of the Statement. However, : 
the chief value of such a document is not in its finality but in its focus- ; 


ing of attention upon the really vital issues and in its indication of the 
direction of their Christian solution. 


The Committee was sub-divided into seven sections, each one of 
which, under the leadership of its chairman, was asked to prepare the | 
first draft of the new Statement for a certain area. The results of the 

_ work of these groups were brought to Evanston in January when about _ 
half of the total Committee met in connection with the Mid -Winter | 
Meeting of the denomination. Two long sessions were devoted there 
to the discussion and revision of the material submitted and the ‘te: 
a . sulting document was referred to the chairman of the Committe 
aa petiting and, in some cases, for Bene, athe te-written. Stal 


» When all comments are in, an editorial Comitnittes | wi 
é a final digtting. of the : Statement for submission to the 
is Se 
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A STATEMENT OF SOCIAL IDEALS 


Adopted by the National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States, October 24, 1925. 

We believe in making the social and spiritual ideals of Jesus our test a 
for community as well as for individual life; in strengthening and deepening 
the inner personal relationship of the individual with God, and recognizing 
his obligation and duty to society. This is crystallized in the two commandments | 
of Jesus: “Love Thy God and Love Thy Neighbor.” We believe this pattern 
ideal for a Christian social order involves the recognition of the sacredness of 
life, the supreme worth of each single personality and our common member- 
ship in one another—the brotherhood of all, In short, it means creative activity 
in cooperation with our fellow human beings, and with God, in the everyday 
life of society and in the development of a new and better world social order. 
Translating this ideal: ie eer a 

1. Into EDUCATION MEANS? 


= 1. The building of a social order in which every child has the best oppor- Be: 
tunity for development. 
_ 2. Adequate and equal educational opportunity for all, with the possi- 
bility of extended training for those competent. 

3. A thorough and scientific program of religious and secular education == 
designed to ‘Christianize everyday life and conduct. = 

4. Conservation of health, including careful instruction in sex hygiene 
id home building, abundant and wholesome recreation facilities, and educa- 
tion for leisure, including a nation-wide system of adult education. 
5. Insistence on constitutional rights and duties, including freedom of 
speech, of the press, and of peaceable assemblage. 
6. Constructive education and Christian care of dependents, defectives, 
id delinquents, in order to restore them to normal life whenever possible, with _ 
ly segregation for those who are hopelessly feebleminded. (This means that 
ch institutions as the jails, prisons, and orphan asylums should be ‘so con- ae 
bes to be genuine centers for education and health.) — =; 
sa scientifically planned program of international education promoting et 
end goodwill and igs the evils of wat, intoxicants, illiteracy, and 
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3. Abolishing child labor-and establishing standards for the employment of 
minors which will insure maximum physical, intellectual and moral development. 
4. Freedom from employment one day in seven, the eight-hour day as 
the present maximum for all industrial workers. 

5. Providing safe and sanitary industrial conditions especially protecting 
women; adequate accident, sickness, and unemployment insurance, together with 
suitable provision for old age. 

6. An effective national system of public employment bureaus to make 
possible the proper distribution of the labor forces of America. 

7. That the first charge upon industry should be a minimum comfort wage 
and that all labor should give an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 

8. Adequate provision for impartial investigation and publicity, conciliation 
and arbitration in industrial disputes. 

9. The right of labor to organize with representatives of its own choosing 
and, where able, to share in the management of industrial relations. 

10. Encouragement of the organization of consumers’ cooperatives for 
the more equitable distribution of the essentials of life. 

11. The supremacy of the service rather than the profit motive in the 
acquisition and use of property on the part of both labor and capital, and the 
most equitable division of the product of industry that can be devised. 


Ill. Intro AGRICULTURE MEANS: 


1. That the farmer shall have access to the land he works, on such terms 
as will insure him personal freedom and economic encouragement, while society 
is amply protected by efficient production and conservation of fertility. 

2. That the cost of market distribution from farmer to consumer shall 
be cut to the lowest possible terms, both farmers and consumers sharing in 
these economies. _ 

3. That there shall be every encouragement to the organization of 
farmers for economic ends, particularly for cooperative sales and purchases. 

4. That an efficient system of both vocational and general education of 
youths and adults living on farms shall be available. 3 

5. That special efforts shall be made to insure the farmer adequate social 
institutions, including the church, the school, the library, means of recreation,’ 
good local government, and particularly the best possible farm home. 

6. That there shall be a widespread development of organized rural com- 
munities, thoroughly democratic, completely cooperative, and possessed with — 
the spirit of the common welfare. ; 

7. That there shall be the fullest measure of friendly reciprocal coopera- 
tion between the rural and city workers, 


IV. Inro Ractat RELATIONS MEANS: 


1. The practice of the American principle of the same Parenog and 
rights for all races who share our common life. f 
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2. The elimination of racial discrimination, and substitution of full broth- 
erly treatment for all races in America. 

3. The fullest cooperation between the churches of various races even 
though of different denominations. 

4, Educational and social equipment for the special needs of immigrants, 
with government information bureaus. 


V. Into INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MEANS: 


1. The removal of every unjust barrier of trade, color, creed, and race, 
and the practice of equal justice for all nations. 

2. The administration of the property and privileges within each country 
so that they will be of the greatest benefit not only to that nation but to all 
the world. 

3. Discouragement of all propaganda tending to mislead peoples in their 
international relations or to create prejudice. z 

4, The replacement of selfish imperialism by such disinterested treatment 
of backward nations as to contribute the maximum to the welfare of each 
nation and of all the world. 

5. The abolition of military armaments by all nations except for an 
internal police force. : 

6. That the church of Christ as an institution should not be used as an 
instrument or an agency in the support of war. 

7. A permanent association of the nations for world peace and good- 
will, the outlawry of war, and the settling of all differences between nations 
by conference, arbitration, or by an international court. 


We believe it is the duty of every church to investigate local, moral and 

economic conditions as well as to know world needs. We believe that it is 
only as our churches themselves follow the example and spirit of Jesus in 
the fullest sense—translating these social ideals into the daily life of the church 
and the community—that we can ever hope to build the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 
These affirmations we make as Christians and loyal citizens of our beloved 
country. We present them as an expression of our faith and patriotism. We 
urge upon all our citizens the support of our cherished institutions, faithfulness 
at the ballot, respect for law, and loyal support of its administrators. We believe 
that our country can and will make a great contribution to the realization of 
Christian ideals throughout the world. 


ARTHUR E. HOLT MEMORIAL FUND 


Arthur E. Holt, a founder of the Council for Social Action, 
and for eighteen years Professor of Social Ethics at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, was a spiritual seer of our generation. 
Upon his sudden removal from. the Church Tribulant to the 
Church Triumphant many persons have expressed a desire to 
share in the perpetuation of his constructive influence among us. 

That this may be done in a united objective, the Arthur E. 
Holt Memorial Fund is now being gathered by former students, 
colleagues and friends, and by believers in the Social Action 
movement which he so wisely led. 

At an organization meeting at Merom Institute, Merom, Ind., 
on April 6, 1942, a nation-wide committee of twenty-five per- 
sons was formed, of whom the Executive Committee are: 

Chairman, Dr. Alfred W. Swan, Madison, Wisconsin * 

Vice Chairman, Pres. Albert W. Palmer, Chicago Theological 
Seminary 

Executive Secretary, Rev. Shirley Greene, Merom Institute 

Treasurer, Mrs. Frederic W. Chamberlain, Three Oaks, Michigan 

Member-at-Large, Rev. Thomas A. Tripp, New York, N. Y. 

The program about which Dr. Holt’s affections and energies 
were gathered at the time of his sudden passing was centered 
at Merom Rural Life Institute, strategically situated to serve 
the great agrarian area of southern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
His ashes are to be deposited on the grounds at Merom over- 
looking the beautiful Wabash valley. To perpetuate the living 
force of his spirit, it is now proposed to raise $10,000: 

$2,500 to complete Holt Hall already in operation at Merom. 

$7,500 for Holt Memorial Fellowships, to be expended in the 
next ten years for the training of rural ministers at Merom- 
Rural Life Institute. . 

Persons wishing to share in the creation of this fund should - 
do so by prompt contribution or subscription. Draw checks to 
and mail checks or subscriptions to: — 


Mrs. Frederic W. Chamberlain, Tee 


Arthur E. Holt Memorial Fund 
Three Oaks, Michigan 


